CHAPTER XIV
SCHOOLS
T TNIVERSITY education in the eighteenth century was
\J not very different from university education before or
since. Dealing, as it does, with young men who attend the
university voluntarily, and not, as at school, by compulsion,
and being concerned with the higher studies, it necessarily
leaves them much time to themselves. University instruction
is a loose and elastic system, much the same in every
age; what differs from time to time, and from place to place,
is the spirit in which the teachers and students do their
work.
The case of school education is quite otherwise. Unlike
universities, schools have carefully to organize every moment.
Pupils of tender age require constant supervision; their time
has to be filled up, otherwise they will learn very little.
The method of conducting schools, of occupying the pupils'
time, and leading them onward through various studies,
and of training their minds, has varied greatly from age to
age.
In the seventeenth centuiy the great international order, the
Society of Jesus, assumed responsibility for most of the educa-
tion in the Roman Catholic countries of Europe. The Society
did not itself maintain all the schools which it managed- In
many cases benefactors, princes, nobles, or wealthy burghers,
would found a school, and make it over to the Jesuits to conduct
it. The Society would accept responsibility for a school only
if given complete control of it, the right to appoint all the
masters, to admit pupils, to determine the curriculum aod
discipline. Many of the schools thus undertaken by the
Society of Jesus had boarders and day pupils* A cbaxge was
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